* A SCHOOLBOY'S CARE *
The state of the King's health caused considerable anxiety in
the City. Stocks fell; and the feeling of insecurity, which Sydney
commented on in a letter written in November, existed long
before it was known that the illness had taken a serious turn.
People in general [said Sydney], of all ranks, seem to be truly sensible
of the calamitous effects to be dreaded from an unfavourable ter-
mination of His Majesty's disorder.
And well might people feel uneasy; for the indecent rejoicings
which were a nighdy feature of life at Brooks's did not presage a
period of orderly government, should by any misfortune the
Prince of Wales come to the throne. It was widely known that
messengers had been sent to recall Fox, who was touring the
Continent with Mrs Armstead, and that the Prince had promised
to send Pitt about his business at the earliest moment.
George was aware of the awful uncertainty which prevailed
in the City; and October 24th he held a Drawing Room, as he
confessed to Pitt, * to stop further lies and any fall of the Stocks.'
It was a brave act, for George was desperately ill at the time. He
was not too ill to take the liveliest interest in Scandinavian affairs.
To Pitt on October 25th he wrote :
But that nothing may be delayed by ray present situation, I
authorize Mr Pitt to acquaint the Cabinet that though I can never
think whether Sweden is governed by a corrupt King or a corrupt
Senate a subject worthy risking the being drawn into a war, yet
that if they wish to hold any language [that is never meant to be
followed up to these dreadful lengths] which may perhaps tend to
keep Sweden in its present situation, I do not object to it.
Pitt at once hastened to inform the King that he was hopeful
that war would be avoided.
On November 3rd he penned one of his last letters for many
weeks to his Prime Minister.
The King thinks it must give Mr Pitt pleasure to receive a line from
him. This will convince him that the King can sign warrants
without inconvenience: therefore he desires any that are ready
may be sent, and he has no objection to receiving any large number
. . . and shall sign them at his leisure. He attempts reading the
dispatches daily, but as yet without success; but he eats well, sleeps
well, and is not in the least now fatigued with riding, though he
cannot yet stand long and is fatigued if he walks.
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